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This is a community | 


By Terry Messman : 


THE poet T.S. Eliot once addressed a deeply disturbing question to city dwell- 
ers everywhere, a profound challenge to our consciences that cuts to the heart of 
everything that has gone wrong in our society. 

In Eliot's poetic work, “The Rock,” a mysterious figure called “the Stranger” 
suddenly appears in the midst of the city and voices a haunting query that has 
only grown in urgency and life-and-death importance as the years have gone 
by, for it calls into question the very foundations of our profit-oriented society. 

This messianic figure unexpectedly warns us that our very souls are 

‘hanging in the balance, and our society is being judged due to its worship of 
money and its failure of compassion. 

We are still haunted by the Stranger’s piercing question today. In many 

ways, Street Spirit, the East Bay’s homeless advocacy newspaper that is 

now celebrating its 25th anniversary, was formed in response to Eliot's 
burning question.. 
“When the Stranger says: ‘What is the meaning of this city? 
Do you huddle close together because you love each other?’ 
What will you answer? ‘We all dwell together 
To make money from each other?’ or ‘This is a community?’ ” 
In every major city in America today, Eliot’s question rings as 
true as a timeless parable. Homeless people have often chosen to 
“huddle close together” and have lived cooperatively by caring 
for one another and surviving the storms of winter. 

But city officials have answered Eliot’s prophetic question 
in the most shocking way possible, by bulldozing homeless 
encampments, banishing the occupants, and trampling on 

the rights of the poor. All of this persecution is undertaken 
precisely so that business interests can “dwell together 
to make money from each other,” in the poet’s damning . 
phrase. 
Despite the massive suffering of homeless people, city 
officials have repeatedly directed the police to attack poor, 
sick, elderly and disabled people who have fallen out of 
housing. And many corporate media outlets have largely 
ignored the plight of millions of people caught in the 
~ downward whirlpool of poverty. 
That is exactly why Street Spirit was launched 
25 years ago, as an effort to speak 
out for 
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_ Are homeless people beautiful? 


- FROM THE ARCHIVE - 


By Osha Neumann : 


This article was originally published in 
the January 2015 issue of Street Spurit 


THIS very odd question occurred 
to me after Terry Messman, the editor 
of Street Spirit, suggested I write 
something for the paper in conjunc- 
tion with the publication of my book, 
Doodling on the Titanic: the Making 
of Art in a World on the Brink. — 

My day job as a lawyer defending 
people who are homeless doesn’t give 
me much chance to think about beau- 
ty. I’m all about how to squeeze my 
clients through the loopholes of law 
and convince a judge that even though 
they sleep without a roof over their 


head, they’re still covered by the Con- — 


stitution.Beauty doesn’t enter into it. 

But here I am, sitting in court, wait- 
ing for the judge to take the bench and 
this question—Are Homeless People 
Beautiful?—is rolling around in my 
mind. 

I don’t argue in court about whether 
homeless people are beautiful. It’s not 
something on which a judge will ren- 
der a verdict. Nevertheless, aesthetic 
judgments about people who are 
homeless are always there in the mix, 


disappearing into a crowd of judg- 
ments about their cleanliness, their 
criminality, and the risk they may or 
may not represent to society’s health, 
well-being and economic prosperity. | 

These judgments are there in the 
court in which I am now sitting. They 
are there in the court of public opin- 
ion. And usually they are negative. 

Are Homeless People Beautiful? The 
answer generally is no. They are not 
This should not be surprising. People 
who are homeless are the targets of 
prejudice. And the target de jour of 
prejudice is invariably stigmatized as 
bad and ugly, morally and aesthetical- 
ly displeasing. 

“Dirty Jew,” the anti-Semite shouts, 
“with your ugly hooked nose.” Many 
Jews in Israel have much the same 
opinion about Palestinians. Call to 


mind all the racist images of people 


whose skin color tends towards black. 
Now think of the public image of peo- 
ple who are homeless: dirty, smelly, 
unkempt, lazy. The targets of preju- 
dice are invariably dirty. Dirt is a sign 
of moral degeneracy. It is unhealthy 
and it’s ugly. Like excrement. If it’s in 
the street, it needs to be cleaned up. 
Then the street will be beautiful again. 
Metaphors of cleansing abound where 
prejudice attempts to rid itself of those 
who offend it. 


Homeless people are constantly 
cited for what we call “quality of 
life” offenses: blocking the sidewalk, 
trespassing on church steps, lodging 
(whatever that means), remaining in 
the park after curfew, etc. etc. I’m in 


court right now to defend my clients 
against just such charges. 

But I can’t help feeling their under- 
lying offense is that they violate soci- 


ety’s sense of order—order not just as 


in “law and order,” but an order that 
people perceive as attractive, comfort- 
able, and ultimately beautiful. 

The good, the true, and the beautiful 
are the triumvirate at whose feet we 
worship. The bad, the false, the ugly, 
are their opposite. How did homeless 
people end up on the wrong side of 


- that great divide? 


~ Women are tyrannized by concepts 


of beauty. They mutilate themselves 


with liposuction and Botox, and stren- 
uous dieting to conform to an impos- 


- sible ideal. Homeless people are also 
_ tyrannized by a concept of beauty to 


which they will never be able to con- 
form as long as they remain homeless. 
I like to think of beauty as some- 
thing everyone on the planet can 
appreciate. We all find sunsets and 
meadowlarks and fields of blooming 
flowers beautiful, whether we are rich 
or poor, housed or homeless. Beauty 
is liberating. A joy. A relief from toils 


and troubles. So how did it become a 
_ cudgel with which to beat people up? 


The judge is late. Court was sup- 
posed to begin ten minutes ago. I start 
to scribble my thoughts on a yellow 
pad. Then I’m stopped by a thought. 

I’ve been thinking of what others 


think about people who are homeless. 


How would homeless people answer © 
the question, “Are Homeless People 
Beautiful?” My guess is they’d find 


~ the question ridiculous. Their answer 
might be something like: “Well, Joe’ 


here is a beautiful guy, but Gus over 
there—he’s ugly as sin.” Or, “Maureen 
keeps her campsite nice and clean, but 
Davida’s place is just a mess.” 


Then I think, well maybe the answer 
of the homeless would not be that dif- 
ferent from that of the housed. Almost 
all homeless people would prefer to 
have a home. If they could be mirac- 
ulously transported to one of those 
mansions in the hills with glorious 
views of the Bay—all clean and tidy, 
tastefully furnished, freshly painted 
on the inside and landscaped on the 
outside—would they not find their 
new surroundings beautiful, and their 


Once people who are 
homeless are seen as kin 
to us who are housed, 
then we will find the 
range of beauty truth, 
and goodness that resides 

in all of us. | 


old campsites, by comparison, not so 
much? 

Poverty is ugly. Homelessness is 
a blight on a society as rich as ours. 
Why pretend that homelessness is 
beautiful? . 

Perhaps the only difference in 
point of view between those who use 
the concept of beauty to beat up on 
people who are homeless, and those 
of us who use it as a beacon pointing 
the way toward a better world await-_ 
ing, is the conclusion we draw from 


our observations, and the direction to 


which our moral compass points. 
Once people who are homeless are 


~ not seen simply as “the other,” but 


are seen as kin to us who are housed, 
then we housed ones will find in the 
houseless, the range of beauty, truth 
and goodness that resides in all of us. 
It just takes familiarity. 


Beauty continues on page 8 
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The early days: a conversation with 
Street Spirit co-founder Sally Hindman 


By Alastair Boone 


IN 1995, Sally Hindman wanted to start a home- 


_ less advocacy newspaper in the East Bay. Street Sheet 


already existed in San Francisco, and she saw an 
opportunity in Berkeley and Oakland. She quickly 
enlisted Terry Messman to be the founding editor 
and together, they got to work. 

Ever since, Street Spirit has been covering “justice 
news and homeless blues.” This paper has covered 
the homeless experience for over two decades, and 
kept a record of how the landscape of homelessness. 
has changed and remained the same. 

Hindman is now the Executive Director of Youth 
Spirit Artworks—Street Spirit’s publisher. We sat 
down to talk about the origins of the paper, and 
how the crisis of homelessness has evolved since 
its founding. Our conversation has been edited SS 


‘condensed. 


Tell me about the very beginning of | 
Street Spirit. What inspired you to 
start the paper? 


Street Spirit has deep deep roots in the faith com- 
munity. Terry and I are both longtime participants 
in the religious community. I’ve been involved with 
Quakers since 1984 and did seminary at the Pacific 


School of Religion. Terry graduated from there too. 
We have both been really shaped by progressive, 
radical interpretations of Christian theology. This 
calls us to deep concern for the poor and solidarity 
and accompaniment with homeless people. 

In the nineties, homeless people were being 


forced to sell the Oakland Tribune which had become 


a tool for right wing views to be promulgated in 
the East Bay. The paper was publishing very an- 
ti-poor articles almost daily. It basically blamed 


- people struggling with poverty for the predicament 


that they faced, when in fact they were up against 
systemic injustice. The people who were selling the 
Tribune who struggling to survive. Every day when 
I walked by those people I just felt angry, justso 
angry, because they were being used as a pawn and 
that just seemed awful. 

All of us were inspired by the work that Coalition 
on Homelessness was doing in San Francisco by 
Paul Boden. We thought Street Sheet was amazing 
and doing a really good job of helping to educate 
the public about the experiences of people facing 
poverty. So we went and talked to Paul and we took 
exactly what he told us and we went back to start 
Street Spirit. 


At what point did you call on Terry 
Messman to be the founding Editor? 


I always felt that Father Bill O’Donnell was the 
person who pinpointed that Terry should be doing 
this. I had gotten arrested with Father Bill, an activ- 
ist. in Berkeley who cared deeply about homeless 
people for many years. We all used to get arrested 
at Livermore Labs every year for Good Friday and 
Hiroshima Day. So we were in the pen after getting 
arrested together and Father Bill was asking about 
Terry. And he said to me, “I hope Terry will use his 
gifts. I just hope Terry will use his gifts.” It was a 
brief conversation, we didn’t talk for that long. But I 
went home and I just thought to myself, what does 
Father Bill mean? And then it occurred to me that he - 
was talking about Terry using his gifts as a writer. 
So it always felt to me like Terry getting involved 
and saying yes to the role as Editor for Street Sptrit 
was like taking on a prophetic role in the communi- 
ty that he was called to. And I felt that he was called 


-vertisements in the paper, 


Hindman sits at her desk at Youth Spirit Artworks. 


to that by Father Bill. ; 
So Terry was involved from the very beginning. 
He was working for the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) at the time and was winding up 
the organizing he was doing with a campaign called 
Religious Witness for Homeless People. He was my 


mentor in many ways and my compatriot who I’ve 
had so much in common with in terms of our faith. 


How many vendors did you start off 
with? What were those early cays 
like? | 


Street Spirit was originally the project of the Gate- 
way Center for Art and Social Change, which was a 
nonprofit that I had started in Downtown Oakland 
in 1993. We were operating at 14th and Broadway 
on the 6th floor of an office building. 

We had a lot of vendors in the early years, at least 


50. Vendors getting involved in the paper happened’ 


really naturally and easily. It was extremely de- 
lightful to see the way it caught on with people. I 
think the fact that Street Sheet was being sold in San 
Francisco really helped us gain momentum in the 
East Bay as well. 


What were your hopes and dreams. 
for Street Spirit ane those early 
days? 


We wanted the voices of homeless people to 
be heard. We wanted to lift up homeless peo- 
ple’s point of view about life’on the streets so 
that people in the community could know those 


_ things right from the source. 


I think the paper has been a crucial voice for 
homeless people. It has been a beacon out there 
communicating the experiences of homeless 
people. I think that it has 
potential to be even stron- 
ger, but it has played an 
absolutely crucial role. 

Terry always felt very 
strongly about the impor- 
tance of not having ad- 


and not in any way mak- 
ee the paper dependent 
‘on any sources that would 
attempt to influence the 
content. I think the paper 
has always been very true Ee 
to that value. No matter 

what controversy has 

taken place, the paper 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


Elizabeth Trumbull 


has never shied away from saying what had to 


be said and naming the names that needéd to be 
named relating to justice for the poor. 


How has the state of homelessness 


in the U.S. changed in the years since 
you started Street Spirit? 


Most people know that if there’s one person who 


-is responsible for the crisis of homelessness in the 


United States it’s Ronald Reagan. | think that the 


‘elimination of the mental health system, the social 


services safety net, had a huge impact. Thousands 
and thousands of people who were not rehoused 
after they were let out of state and county hospi- 
tals just ended up on the street. The fact that those 
services were not replaced by something that had a 
more community focus led to thousands and thou- 
sands of people on the street who shouldn't have 
been. 

The numbers really dramancilly changed starting 
in 2016-7 with the rents in the East Bay becoming 


_ just absolutely crazy. So we have this situation 


where three years ago encampments were some- 
thing you would see under a few freeways to now 
having over 100 encampments just in Oakland. 

I think the elimination of General Assistance (GA): 
is something that has also been a huge contributor 
to the instability that people experience. In the old 
days GA was something that would not only be 
sustained over a significant period of time but it also 
was more money. When they reduced it to $300 that 
would end after three months, that created a.situa- 


~ tion that was absolutely untenable for people. It was 


like a death sentence in terms of figuring out a way 
to maintain housing. There is just a giant need for a 
homeless new deal. There needs to be 


In Dialogue continues on page 10 — 
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Angel Brinston 
YSA Street Spirit Leader 


Alastair Boone 
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Do you have a tip, or feedback 


about the paper? Please email us at 


streetspiritnews@gmail.com 


Occupy Oakland 


shuts down the 
banks and 
the port 


¢ FROM THE ARCHIVE + 
By Terry Messman 


This article originally appeared in the November 2011 
issue of Street Spirit. : 


ON Wednesday, November 2, 2011, I witnessed 
history being made as more than 10,000 people 
marched through Oakland in an extraordinary dis- 
play of nonviolent resistance to a government and 


an economic system that has been Heed against the 


poor, and in favor of the rich. 

Occupy Oakland sent out a call for a general 
strike, a seemingly utopian goal that would require 
the unswerving dedication and massive commit- 
ment of thousands of people. At first glance, it 
seemed nearly as impossible a proposal as Don 
Quixote battling the windmills. Yet against all the 
odds, they pulled off one of the most inspiring and 
successful nonviolent demonstrations in recent 
history. 

Occupy Oakland galvanized countless thousands 
of people to occupy downtown Oakland, created a 
large tent city in the very shadow of City Hall, and 
marched through Oakland to shut down its major. 
banks, and the Port of Oakland itself. 

This Virtually leaderless group of determined 
activists organized a huge march all the way from 
Oakland City Hall-to the Port of Oakland several 
miles away, where protesters triumphed in shutting 
down the entire port, an amazing accomplishment 
that announced to the world that this movement 


was so bold and uncompromising as to challenge 
the global reach of transnational corporations. 


‘The most powerful movement’ 


As we marched to shut down the Port of Oak- 
land, a longtime friend of mine, David Hartsough, 
a co-founder of the Nonviolent Peaceforce and the 
director of Peaceworkers, told me that the march 
was perhaps the most powerful and hope-filled 
movement he had ever witnessed. 

That is an extraordinary tribute to Occupy Oak- 


land, given that Hartsough has been an activist for. ~ 
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Demonstrators climbed on top of big rig trucks stranded when the Port of Oakland was shut down. 


more than 50 years, and has been.a key participant 
in the civil rights movement of the early 1960s, the 
antiwar movement in the Vietnam era, the huge an- 
ti-nuclear movement of the 1980s, and the Gulf War 
peace movement of the 1990s. 

Those past movements preserved human rights, 
stopped wars, created social change, and are now 
enshrined in our history as a people. Hartsough wit- 
nessed all these movements at first hand and was 
arrested for civil disobedience while taking part in 
them. So it was nothing short of astonishing to hear 
him say that Occupy. Oakland is the most powerful 
and promising movement he has ever seen. 

In less than two months, the Occupy Wall Street 
and Occupy Oakland movements have unleashed — 
an historic outpouring of people’s power that may 
well represent the best hope to radically transform 


_ our society we have seen in decades. 


Activists began converging at Frank Ogawa Plaza 
onthe morning of November 2 and were buoyed 
to see that City Hall — the very symbol of govern- 
mental power — had been taken over by occupiers 
and ¢onverted into a people’s encampment. More 
than 100. tents covered nearly every square inch of 
land in the plaza outside City Hall, and the entire 


area bristled with signs defiantly announcing the 
= movement’ s intent to shut down a system that has 
become a servant of Wall Street, the Pentagon, the 


banks and the global oo elite. 


A hinted rut hy the banks : 
All afternoon, marches were launched from the 


corer of 14th and Broadway to downtown 
Oakland’s business district. This country is basi-. 


_ cally run by the banks, and that was perhaps never 


made more clear than when the public was forced to 


‘hand over billions of tax dollars to bail out the same 
_ corrupt financial institutions that have foreclosed on 


countless thousands of homes, and have ransacked 


the U.S. economy like a den of thieves. 

But in Oakland on November 2, the people were 
no longer the pawns of the banks. Instead, protest- 
ers shut down such widely discredited symbols of 
financial power and corruption as the Chase Bank, 
Wells Fargo and Bank of America. 

Working without visible leadership, without 
offices and nearly without a budget, Occupy Oak- 


- land has succeeded in building a genuine populist 


uprising. It has mobilized the kind of nonviolent 


_ insurrection that Martin Luther King spent the last 


months of his life building. King envisioned a Poor 


‘People’s Campaign that would build a grass-roots 


rebellion all over the country and resist militarism, 
imperialism, racism and the corporate capitalism 
that forces millions into poverty. King and his 
dream of a massive uprising was assassinated i in 
April 1968. : 

Many of us have long hoped for a rebirth of this 
vision. How amazing it is to see that this movement 
was reborn largely due to the work of young activ- 
ists who were born decades after King’s death. 

Or, to cite a closer historic parallel, Occupy Wall 
Street and Occupy Oakland have begun to build 
the kind of grass-roots revolt that fueled the Arab 
Spring and toppled one dictator after another. That 
accomplishment seemed beyond imagining until 
the first dictators were toppled. Now, in our own 
country, we are witnessing the first, hope-filled days 
of an “American Autumn” that has ene), peeu 
to change history. 

U.S. activists have grown accustomed to the me- 
dia’s biased coverage of social change movements, 
and the outright suppression of important stories. 
Three months ago, on August. 5, 2011, homeless 
activists from all over the West Coast held a massive 
march through San Francisco’s financial district to 
protest the union-busting Hyatt Hotel and financier 


Occupy continues on page 12 
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Danny and his wife, Katy, sit on whis wheelchair with their two children. 


Danny McMullan: Advocate, 


By Julia Irwin 


IN 1984, 
Danny 
McMul. 
lan was 
zipping 
down the 
‘highway 
on his 
motorcy- 
cle—eager to join 
hie friends by the bay—when he hit » 
a power box. The force of the impact 
tore his right leg clean off and left 
Danny, then 21, with broken bones 
in his pelvis, ribs, arms, clavicle, and 
back. He was inches from death when 
the emergency helicopter deposited 
him at the UC San Diego Medical Cen- 
ter, where he spent the next 14 months 
of his life. But despite the gravity of 
his injuries, Danny’s positivity and 


sense of humor were so infectious that 


nurses regularly asked him to visit 
particularly morose trauma patients. 
After his release, Danny was sent to 
Edgemoor Geriatric Hospital, locat- 
ed in a suburban area of San Diego 
County. Edgemoor recently received 
a collection of national accolades: “As 
Santee’s Edgemoor skilled nursing 
facility celebrates a decade in a state- 
of-the-art facility, it’s becoming ever 
more clear that the county’s most vul- 
nerable residents are getting some of 
the best care in the nation,” a 2019 San 
Diego Union-Tribune article bragged. 
But in 1985, Edgemoor was a crum- 
bling, neglected facility running the 
media gauntlet as official inspections 
turned up one shocking violation 
after another—among them, “giv- _ 
ing penicillin to an allergic patient; 
roughing up a patient for. sleeping 
during a meeting; leaving a para- 
lyzed patient [to drown] unattended 
in a bathtub,” according to a retro- 
spective Los Angeles Times article 
published in 1990. The facility was 
nearly shut down after a 1986 U.S. 
Department of Justice report revealed 
“patient abuse, deficient patient 
supervision, inadequate medical care, 
inappropriate use of restraints and 
inadequate infection control. i 


Danny says, 
: thing I’d seen.” Later on, Danny was 


One day, Danny was in the 
Edgemoor parking lot when a news. 
crew showed up. “A lady asked me 
about the place, and it was just a 
horrible place—a couple days before 
I got there, a guy with no legs fell off 
his bed and cracked his head open,” 

“sO I told her every- 


recounting the interview to several of 


his fellow Edgemoor patients—much 


to their horror. 


“They said, ‘Man, you better get out 


of here before the story comes out, be- 
cause they will kill you here/’” Danny 
remembers, “so I left there on a pair 
of crutches, and that’s where I started 
my 15 year odyssey of homelessness.” 

By the time Danny was seven, both 
of his parents had passed away, “so 
it wasn’t like I could go live with 
my parents after the accident,” he 
says. After fleeing Edgemoor, Dan- 
ny moved in with a family member 
in Berkeley. One day, he was taking 
a walk through People’s Park and 
noticed an older woman picking out 
donated clothes from a free box. — 

“I thought [the free box] was the 
coolest idea ever,” Danny remem- 
bers. Then, a pair of police officers 
appeared from the ether, hassling the 
woman for having too many carts—_ 
and the People’s Park community 
jumped to her defense, surrounding 
the police and telling them to leave. 

“The police skedaddled,” Danny 
says, “and I went, “This is the coolest 
thing I’ve ever seen!’” Captivated by 
the solidarity he saw within Berke- 
ley’s homeless community, he became 
fast friends with the group who lived 
in People’s Park. 


Eventually, Danny’s living situa- | 


tion fell apart. “[The family mem- 
ber I lived with] was a real nut,” 
Danny explains. He smiles, add- 
ing, “Well, just like everyone else 
in the family—myself included!” 

After moving out, Danny found 
a summer sublet in the basement 
of a mansion at the top of Dwight 
Way, across from Clark Kerr Cam- 
pus. But his friendships with the 
homeless community in People’s 
Park caused tensions. 


_ grinning, 


“T was always sneaking them 
through the window,” Danny says, 


that at all—most of the Cal students 


didn’t do that.” With no chance that _ 
his lease might be renewed, on the last 


day of his lease term, Danny’s friends 


showed up to his basement in-law 
unit to help him move his belongings 


to People’ Stark... 

Despite the supportive communi- 
ty, Danny soon became intimately 
acquainted with the particular misery 
that is living outside as a disabled 
person, with no access to pain med- 
ication, no artificial leg, not even a 
wheelchair—just a pair of crutches so 


” 


“and the landlord didn’t like. 


Courtesy of Danny McMullan 


agitator, longtime contributor 


old that all the rubber had worn away 


_ from the tips. 


-“TMost of my homeless friends] can 
go up in the hills and camp out and 
never have a Ee oie (Neue sees 
them,” he explains. “But if you're 
disabled, you’re out there on the 


sidewalk. You’ re constantly being 


harassed, kicked i in the ribs every 
morning.” 


Because of his disability, Danny was 
eligible for Supplemental Security In- 
come—but strangely, his claims were 
always denied on the grounds that 
his “condition” would not last longer 
than a year. 


Street Spirits continues on page 11 


Danny McMullan smiles outside his Berkeley home. 
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Vendors speak: What does Si 
We asked Street Spirit vendors to reflect 


Name: Orlando Williams (left) 

Age: 61 : : 

Location: Berkeley Bow] on Shattuck 
Vendor for: 23 years : 


“It helps me with a lot of things like if I’m hungry I 
might get a nice donation give me something to eat for a 
couple days. I like meeting new people. It helps me pass 
my time and I meet a lot of good people. I did half my life 
in prison, 31 years. I start selling these papers when I was 
28 years old. I had lost my mom, and I didn’t have nobody 
to talk to or turn to. I got tired of going to prison. So I'd 

rather hold some papers and trying to see what I can I do 
and now I’m hooked on them. This is my heart right here. I 
love reading them. I tell people, you know something about 
these papers? They're better than the Oakland Tribune, 
San Francisco Chronicle, any other newspaper. Before they 


buy them I say have you ever read one of these? If they jc Orton, Street Spirit vendor coordinato 
haven't I give it to them for free. Next I see them I ask, | 
‘what'd you think about the paper?’” | “Street Spirit is part of what I’m doing anyway —working u 


but I can try to make their lives as they are a little better. Some 
and chat, who will listen to their story, and sometimes that’s th 


to their story.” 


Name: Rosalind Smith (right) 

. Age: 59 

Location: Sweet Adeline Bakeshop 
Vendor for: 5 years 


“I sell Street Spirit because I think it’s energetic and I 
like to meet people. I’m a people person. I love animals, 
babies. There’s a lot of joy when I’m out here. I love it.” 


Name: Olantis Livingsto 


Age: 46 
Location: Peet’s Coffee, Shattuc 
Name: Arthur Roper (left) Nedduntor: 1676 
Age: 80 
Location: Sweet Adeline B akeshop “Peet's Coffee is my name and selling papers 1s my game. § 


less. I was depressed. I lost my out there. I was going through 


Vendor for: 5 years ha, 
selling it ever since.” 


“I sell Street Spirit to have money in your pocket. I’m 
retired so retired I don’t get money every day. It helps me 
buy clothes shoes, food, all of that. Helps me buy the stuff 
that I need.” 


Name: Bertram Jerkins (right) 
Location: Shattuck and Kittredge 
_ Vendor for: On and off. Most recently, 7 


months. 


“Last year I was working in Berkeley doing in-home 

care for a lot of people here in this town. It was really 
rewarding. But then I had congestive heart failure so they 
put me on SSDI. I only get $908 a month. Street Spirit 
helps. It helps by allowing me to interact with people. 

It helps me get food do my laundry. I would have never 
dreamed of getting $900 a month. I used to really do 
well.” 


January 2020 Street Spirit 


2s Street Spirit mean to you? - 


eflect on their relationship to the paper. 


_ Name: Melanie Lacy (right) 
Age: 40 

Location: Shattuck and Vine 
Vendor for: 6 years 


“I sell Street Spirit because I’m poor. I like that I’m 
disabled and I don’t have to do physical work. I like that 
people buy my papers, even though sometimes it can be 

hard to sell them. I never leave without something. So 
I'm really grateful. 


dor coordinator for about 9 years (above) 
inyway —working with the folks. I can’t change their lives, 


a little better. Somebody to get a sandwich or just come by 
1 sometimes that’s the hardest thing. Nobody wants to listen 


lantis Livingston (above) 

Age: 46 
Coffee, Shattuck and Kittredge 
ndor for: 16 years 


Name: R.T. (right) 
Location: Solano Avenue 


Vendor for: 6 months 


“I meet people and have good conversations with them. 
I've dealt with papers all my life. As a kid I sold Ebony 
Magazine, and I had two paper routes: For the Oakland 
Tribune and the Berkeley Gazette. With Street Spirit, I’ve 
met a lot of customers who own businesses in Berkeley. We 
have a good rapport.” 


mapers is my game. Street Spirit is my therapy. I was home- 
was going through a lot. I picked up the paper and I’ve been 
ling it ever since.” 


Name: Ken Jones (left) 

Age: 69 

Location: Shattuck and Addison, outside 
Freight and Salvage and the Berkeley 
Repertory Theatre 

Vendor for: 15 years 


“I figure it’s better to earn a living than to beg for a 
living. It keeps my self esteem up. It’s hard for me to 
beg—I’m a poor beggar. I've always sold stuff, I used to 
sell insurance. I figure I need to work for my meals. The 
people make me feel part of the community. Because they 
miss me when they don’t see me, and I miss them when 
I don’t see them. It’s-a good feeling to know that people 
actually care.” | 


Name: Harold Jackson (left) 

Age: 58 

Location: Peet’s Coffee, Shattuck and 
Kittredge 

Vendor for: 1.5 years 


“I sell Street Spirit because I’m hungry, homeless, and 
this is the only way I can get food and shelter. Every once 
and a while I get enough money to get a hotel room so 


I’m not out in the cold. My favorite thing about Street 
Spirit is how they’re putting out articles about homeless 
people and how to help. Street Spirit keeps me occupied 
and keeps me out of trouble.” 


Photos by Alastair Boone 
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My read on Street Spirit changed when I moved inside 


COMMENTARY 
By Andy Pope 


My relationship to many things 
has changed since I’ve been living 
indoors. Obviously, my association 
with homelessness and with homeless 
themes has been altered. And now, 
on the occasion of Street Spirit’s 25th 
Anniversary, it seems appropriate 
to express how I don’t relate to this 
newspaper the way I used to either. 

When I first picked up an issue of 
Street Spirit, circa 2012, I was sitting 
in McDonald’s with a guy we used 
to call “James the Lesser” (although 
he was probably only about an inch 
shorter than the guy we called “James 
the Greater.”) I looked through the 
paper feeling a tinge of disgust, begin- 
ning the very moment I saw the words 
“Homeless Blues” on the front page. 

“Why does it have to be homeless 
blues?” I grumbled. “They act like 
we're supposed to be miserable every 
minute of the day. Isn’t a homeless 
person allowed to be happy some- 
times, like any other kind of person? 
The stigma reeks from the very front 
page.” 

“Blues rhymes with news,” James 
grimaced. “Get over it.” 

“Well,” I mumbled, “I guess I’m get- 
ting a chip on my shoulder. I just get 
tired of people who have never been 
homeless and who have no idea what 
homelessness is like, acting as though 
they’re an authority on the matter.” © 

I put the paper down in disgust. 

“Well,” James mimicked, “What 
Street Spirit does—and why I don’ t 
read it much myself—is that they 
romanticize homelessness.” 


“Hm,” I mused, taking a sip 
of cold coffee. “Maybe I do 
that too.” 

It wasn’t till I actually met 
Terry Messman, long after I 
had secured myself a spot to 
my liking indoors, that I began 
to discern the intended spirit of - 
this paper. Maybe it was because 
living inside was beginning to change 


my perception of the world in general. 


Or maybe I had never really opened 
my eyes to Street Spirit before. What- 
ever the case, the paper was starting 
to look pretty good! 

As it turned out, Terry and | also 
saw eye to eye on many things. We 
shared similar spiritual affections in 
our love of liberation theology, and 
even were in agreement over our 
mutual disdain for psychiatric drugs, 
which he denounced in an article © 
subtitled: “An Assault on the Human 
Condition.” 

Of course, there was the added 
factor that I was now writing for Street 
Spirit. So it only made sense to em- 
brace the publication—or at the very 
least, to look at it a little more closely. 

Then Terry retired, which brought 
Alastair Boone into the picture. By 
that juncture, the original impres- 
sion—that the paper “romanticized” 
homelessness—had pretty much van- 
ished completely. From the moment 
Alastair first issued a call for stories 
on specific, relevant themes, I heard it 


as a call to action. Since then, Alastair 
~ has not only contacted-‘many writers © 


who are currently homeless—people 

who discuss from first-hand experi-__ 
ence what homelessness i is actually — 
like—but also has been able to target’ 

the most pertinent aspects of the 


homeless phenomenon 
in America, with sto- 
ries from award-win- 
ning social justice 
journalists, and on- 
the-spot reporting of 
actual, timely events. 
The changes that 
have occurred in the past 
decade around the issue of © 

homelessness are so huge, it would be 
absurd for me to attribute my percep- 
tion to merely the fact that I have left 
the Bay Area and am observing the 
phenomenon from a remote retreat. It 
used to be that if one googled “home- 
lessness,” the first page would be full 
of references to the National Alliance 
for the Mentally Il] and the National 
Mental Health Institute—as though 
homelessness and mental illness were 
one and the same. Now, a quick search 
of Page One shows nothing of the 
kind. Instead, we find resources that 
zero in on what homelessness actually 
is, and that explore how to address the 
situation effectively. 

While there is still a lot of disagree- 
ment as to the nature of the problem— 
let alone its solution—I believe at least 
some of the stigma is being shed. A 
recent study by the National Council 
on Drug Addiction and Alcoholism es- 
timates that 26.6 percent of homeless: 
people are drug-addicted. This is a 
large percentage, but not surprisingly 
large in a nation full of addicts on ev- 
ery level of society. What is encourag- 


* ing is that if a study reveals that 72:4 


percent of the homeless population is 
not drug-addicted, then considerable 

progress has been made to diffuse the 
misconception that a vast majority 

of homeless people are drug addicts. 


That 26.6 percent figure is likely to 
decrease even further in the times to 
come, the more it becomes clear in the 
public awareness that homelessness 
is not the result of personal shortcom- 
ing or wrongdoing, but of the lack of 
affordable housing. The less homeless- 
ness becomes stigmatically associated 
with something that it is not—i.e., 
mental illness, unemployment, or 
drug addiction—and the more it is 
viewed as what it is—the condition 
that arises when one does not have a 
primary place of residence, the closer 
we will come to identifying and ad- 
dressing the true “homeless problem.” 
With those kinds of changes in the 
works, it is only logical that Street 
Spirit will itself have changed, and 
will continue to change in the vast 
expanse of time yet to come. Natu- 
rally, my own outlook towards the 


paper will be changing accordingly. In — 


short, my relationship to Street Spirit 
changes with the times. It has changed 
since I’ve been indoors, since Alastair 
has taken over the paper, and since 
public perception of the situation has 
evolved. It will continue to change, for 
I see Street Spirit as a mirror of effec- 
tive social change. For this reason, 
among many others, I remain thankful 
to be involved—however peripherally 
or remotely—with this remarkable 
publication. 


Andy Pope is-a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest, and the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 


T like to think beauty is something everyone can appreciate’ 


Beauty from page 2 


I really believe that. And I am com- 
forted by this conclusion. It preserves 
my hope that all human beings can 
share in a common perception of the 
beautiful. : 

But it implies that universality can 
only be achieved if beauty can be ex- 
tricated from all the moral judgments, 
contempt and disdain that infect it 
when it is applied to groups that we 
disparage. Perhaps inevitably, where 
we stand in the hierarchies of society 
— housed or houseless, rich or poor, 
comfortable or uncomfortable — will 
infect our judgments about the beau- 
tiful, and until those hierarchies are 
dismantled there will not be a univer- 
sal concept of beauty that we can all 
share and which will not be a tyranny 
of one group over another. 

Here’s a case study in divergent 
perceptions of beauty: In Albany, Cali- 
fornia, just up the road from Berkeley, 
people who are homeless lived for 
many years on an overgrown landfill 
amidst the fennel, the coyote bush, 
and the pampas grass. All manner of 
birds flew overhead and nested in the 


pines and palms, the acacia and the 
bay laurel. Lizards, ground squirrels, 
mice and rats scurried through the 
underbrush and clambered over the 
rubble. Trails meandered to hidden 
campsites, dead-ended at cliffs and 
wound down to the waterfront where, 
for many years, my son-in-law and 

I made sculptures of the scrap wood 
and metal which the landfill supplied 
in abundance. 

I loved the place. I found it beauti- 
ful. And I wasn’t alone. A whole host 
of us from all walks of life, especially 
including the folks who made the 
landfill their home, loved its wild 
unruliness. We loved its welcoming 
anarchy. We loved that there was still 
a piece of land on the edge of the city, 
untamed, un-pruned and unplanned. 

The powers that be hated every- 
thing we loved. Where we saw beauty, 
they saw ugly. The landfill didn’t look 
the way a park is supposed to look. 
Bad things happened there. Drugs 
were consumed, dogs barked, some- 
times angrily, and even bit people 
once in a while. Some of the campsites 


_ of the landfillians were unsightly piles 


of refuse and garbage. 

At council meetings, the elected 
representatives of the citizens of 
Albany sat on the dais, rigid and 
uncomfortable, when we came to beg 
them to leave the landfill as it was. 
Representatives of the local Sierra 
Club chapter lobbied furiously to kick 
the homeless out, claiming to speak 
for nature, but in fact speaking only 
for their preferred version of nature. 
The council members listened to them, 
for the Sierra Club was a great pews 
in Albany. 

And so the bismnéless for whom 
the landfill was home had to go. The 
place needed. to be cleaned up. Tamed. 
Made beautiful. The powers that be 
mobilized the forces they had at their 
command—first police and lawyers, 
then maintenance crews and garbage 
collectors. With the big stick of cita- 
tions for violating Albany’s camping 
laws and the wilted carrot of a little 
cash for a few and empty promises of 
housing, they cleared the place out. 
Now it sits empty, life-deprived, and 
sad, a shell ready to be bulldozed and 
wrestled into the form of a proper 
park. 

The “stakeholders” in Albany de- 
tested what we saw as beautiful. We 
detest the prim, proper, tamed, shorn 
and shackled, unwelcoming and 
un-nurturing nature they admire. 

Conclusions? I have only more 
questions. 

In art, there is no such thing as ugly 
subject matter; there are only ugly 
paintings. There are beautiful paint- 


Courtesy of Terry Messman 
Photo of the author, Osha Neumann. 


ings of the deformed and wretched, 
the broken and disabled, and there are 
ugly paintings of the muscular and 
symmetrical, the young, the toned and 
curvaceous. Is that observation even 
relevant? 

Can we extricate our idea of Beaty 


from moral judgments? Is that even 


something we should do? 

Oops. No time for answers, even if 
Thad them. Got to put my yellow pad 
away. The judge is taking the bench. 


Osha Neumann is a lawyer and activist in 
Berkeley. - 
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‘Street Spirit was an act of resistance.’ oe 


Anniversary from page 1 s 


the values of compassion and mercy 
and human rights in the face of the 
political repression of poor people and 
the economic injustices perpetuated 
by landlords, big business, and real 
estate developers. For 25 years, Street 
Spirit has championed the efforts 
of social justice activists organizing 
against police raids, the destruction of 
homeless encampments and draconi- 


At our first meetings in 1995, we 
agreed to name our new publication 
“Street. Spirit,” and we planned to 
carry out its mission of compassion 
and justice by lifting up the voices of 
the poor, and by supporting activists 
who were fighting the persecution of 
homeless people. 

Within six weeks of our first meet- 
ing in January 1995, I had created the 
first issue of Street Spirit, and Hind- 
man had organized the first team of 

homeless vendors 


Despite the nation’s calamitous housing 
shortage, despite the rent hikes and 
landlords and evictions for profit, despite the 
cruelty of anti-homeless laws in cities across 


the land, the people have the power. 


an anti-homeless laws. 

The idea of Street Spirit began in 
January 1995, when I met with Sally _ 
Hindman, a Quaker and homeless. 
advocate in Oakland, who wanted to 
create a new homeless publication in 
the East Bay. : 

Hindman’s proposal made a great 
deal of sense because nearly every 
homeless advocate in the Bay Area 


was running into the same brick wall, . 


namely the anti-homeless bias of the 
mainstream media. The corporate 
news outlets in the Bay Area were 
often unthinkingly on the side of the 
powers that be, and nearly always 
portrayed homeless people in a nega- 
tive and unsavory light. 


Newspaper editorials railed against . 


the very existence of homeless peo- 
ple in public. They championed 
anti-homeless laws, opposed rent 
control, and editorialized strongly 
in favor of police raids on homeless 
encampments. 


who would sell the 
newspaper on the 
streets of Oakland 
and Berkeley. 

Looking back now 
at those very first 
meetings, I am glad- 
dened at the realiza- 
tion that Street Spirit 
has held steadfastly 
to the foundational 
principles of com-. 
passion and justice and mercy and 
persevered for 25 years. 

Today, Street Spirit celebratesits quar- 
ter-century milestone. Notmany activ- 
ist groups or community riewspapers 
achieve that kind oflongevity while 
holding fast to their founding ideals. 

In September 2018, after 23 years 
as the editor and publisher of Street 
Spirit, I retired. Sally Hindman, the 
executive director of Youth Spirit 
Artworks, became the new publisher, 
a highly appropriate turn of events | 
given her longtime dedication both to 
Street Spirit, and to fairness and just 
treatment for homeless people. 

She has taken upon herself the 
mission of keeping the Spirit alive, 
while staying true to its founding 
ideals and journalistic principles. Sally 
hired a very talented young journalist, 
Alastair Boone, as the new editor in 
chief. | 

Hindman and Boone are working to 
uphold Street Spirit's legacy of truthful 


reporting from the “other America” — 
the America of poverty and privation 
and discrimination against the port 
of the poor. | : 

For 25 years, Street Spirit has pro- 
moted tolerance and compassion for 
homeless people, disabled people, 
impoverished seniors and immi- 
grants. We have defended the rights of 
homeless people, and protested their 
oppression and mistreatment. 

In today’s world it may seem like 


the most radical idea of all, this notion | 


that housing is a human right for all 
people, and that the economic rights 
of poor people must be honored. 

It would mean nothing less than the 
abolition of hundreds of repressive 
anti-homeless laws in cities across 
the country. It would mean a massive - 
redistribution of wealth in American 


society. It would mean a monumental 


nationwide effort to build housing on 
a scale larger than ever before. 

This vision of economic justice is 
as epochal as Martin Luther King’s 
vision of a Poor People’s campaign for 
jobs and housing for all, and as much 
a part of traditional American ideals 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt's inclusion of 
“freedom from want” in his historic 
“Four Freedoms.” It is as ageless and 
timeless as the prophet Isaiah’s admo- 
nition to proclaim Good News to the 
poor, mercy for the broken hearted | 
and freedom for the captives. 

Street Spirit was more than a com- 
munity newspaper. It was an act of 
resistance. In a society where home- 


less people are banished from sight 


and driven out of affluent districts, 
we increased their visibility in public 
areas, ensuring that the public would 
have encounters with a homeless 
person in the very act of purchasing 
the newspaper. ~ 

During my years of writing and 
editing Street Spirit, it always seemed ~ 
extraordinarily strange that simply ad- 
vocating for mercy and food and de- 


cent housing for the poor had become 
such a radical notion in America. 
During my Street Spirit years, the 


Beatitudes constantly echoed in my 


mind. “Blessed are the merciful.” 
“Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for justice.” 

The Beatitudes were the blueprint 
for my activism. “Blessed are those 
persecuted for the sake of justice.” 


“Blessed are the meek, for they will | 


inherit the earth. 

Despite the nation’s calamitous 
housing shortage, despite the rent 
hikes and landlords and evictions 
for profit, despite the cruelty of an- 
ti-homeless laws in cities across the 
land, the people have the power. We 
still have the power to overcome per- 
secution and restore social justice. In 
an era when poor people are persecut- 
ed as never before, blessed are the acts 
of mercy, solidarity and resistance. 
Blessed are those who give a damn 
about their brothers and sisters on the ie 
street. 


Terry Messman was a longtime anti-war 

activist and homeless rights advocate who 

co-founded Street Spirit in March 1995. 

He was Editor in Chief of Street aki jor 2 
23 years. 
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‘Street Spirit celebrates and lifts up kindness’ 
In Dialeo gue from page 3 of ae social services nonprofits, these large | 


a massive amount of attention put on funding for 
affordable housing for those in need in our country. 
We're seeing refugee camp conditions in our cities _ 
in the Bay Area and around the c 

ountry. I think people avoid using the term refugee 
camps but that in fact is really what we've got and 
thousands of people living outside in tents. 


Has there been effective organizing 
to combat the homeless crisis? 


There are groups locally who are working incred 
ibly hard to respond and East Oakland Collective is 
one of those groups. HAWG [Homeless Advocacy 
Working Group] is also just doing some incredi- _ 
bly bold, hard work that they are just not getting 
enough support for at all. Same with Where Do We 
Go in Berkeley. I admire what they’re doing very 
much. It’s like they’re in the emergency room every 


day. They’re like first responders to just an absolute | 


crisis. 
At the same time, I think the old crew of folks that 
were the homeless activists in the East Bay have 
aged and there haven’t really been as many new 
people as one might have expected to really take 
on the mantle of doing the organization. One of the 
things I am most shocked at is the religious com- 
munity. I think it has been really unsure how to get 
involved in this latest round of the crisis. The fact 
that the encampments’ garbage isn’t being picked 
up is really alienating people. Back in the 90s we 
had Religious Witness with Homeless People in San 
Francisco and Union of the Homeless in Oakland ~ 
doing a great job organizing direct action from the 
religious community responding to homelessness. 
Now, we really have no major large scale organizing 
going on in the religious community around the 
injustice of these encampments. 


What role do community groups 
and nonprofits such as Youth 
Spirit Artworks play in solving the 
homelessness crisis? : 


There’s. been a move towards a small handful 


multi-million-dollar multi-state non-profits being 


_ funded by cities to do all the work. Those orgs don’t 


take a political position. They are in bed with the 
cities that are funding them, and toe the line on 
every possible political issue that comes up related 
to homelessness. It’s dangerous on multiple levels 
as far as I’m concerned. As long as the cities are 
contracting with those groups, those giant, faceless, 


social services providers, groups that are-willing to’ 


take a stand related to social justice become incredi- 
bly vital and important. 


In your view, how can Street Spirit 
play a role and be a vehicle for 
change? 


It really comes down to two things: I think all the 
great religions in the world call on us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. Street Spirit fundamentally 
connects people to their neighbors in a way that is’ 
just absolutely crucial to solving the problems of 
injustice. I do believe that it’s people’s own experi- 
ences with people facing poverty, their own intimate 
experience of developing relationships with people, 
that causes them to change the way they think and 
no longer tolerate situations that they might other- 
wise ignore. Street Spirit connects us with the people 


who are suffering and makes it so we feel a telation- 


ship. 
And then I also would say that Micah 6:8 from my 
Judeo-Christian heritage and tradition just seems to 


be at the heart of Street Spirit. It says: “what does the- 
~ Lord require of you but to seek justice, love kind- 
_mess, and walk humbly with the Lord?” Street Spirit 


is seeking justice in everything that it does. And it 
loves kindness. It celebrates and lifts up kindness. 
And to me that is the fundamental thing that needs 
to happen in terms of being the presence of God 


_and of spirit today in the East Bay and in Northern 


wisest 


In Dialogue is a column-in which Street Spirit speaks 
with community leaders. Alastair Boone is the Editor in 
Chief of Street Spirit. 


Lydia Gans 


Sanam, a Street Spirit vendor in 2013. 


Title: “Happy anniversary Street Spirit!” 
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T would use left over Street Spirit newspapers as a cushion’ 


Street Spirits from page 5 


Puzzled, I interject, “So...they 
thought your leg would grow back?” 


Danny throws up his hands: “Guess _ 


{77 


SO 
In 1992, Danny spent the night on 
the doorstep of the Social Security 


office in downtown Berkeley—and the’ 


next night, and the night after that. 
The Social Security staff would come 
to open the office, and for an entire 
week they were greeted by a sunny, 
“Good morning!” from Danny as he 
rolled his sleeping bag up from the 
doorstep of the office. He would fol- 
low the staff in, take the first number, 
and march over to the desk to ask the 
clerks to check on his case. 

“Nothing, Mr. McMullan,” they’d 
say, exasperatedly. 

And he would thank them and 
leave—and then turn around, walk 
back in, and take the next available 
number. 

On Friday morning of that week, 
Danny was at it again—but this time, 
the manager appeared out of nowhere 
and swept Danny away into his office. 

“He looked under the table to see 
if my leg was really gone,” Dan- 
ny recalls, “And it was! So he says, — 
‘We're going to give you the money, 
and we'll let the paperwork catch up 
later.’” oe 

Danny got a‘check later that day: 
“Tt was the first money Id seen since 
1984.” 

But perhaps more importantly, _ 
Danny’s new status made him eligi- 
ble for Medicaid. “That was the first 
time I had a wheelchair, the first time 
I had an artificial leg...all these things. 
that I use to be like a normal person,” 
Danny says. 

Getting out and about may have 


- been easier, but sleeping on the 


ground brought back all the old aches 
and pains. “I would find leftover Street 
Spirit newspapers, and they would fit 
perfectly under my hip,” Danny says. 
“I’d use them for support, at first, and 
then I started reading them.” 

At the time, Danny was quickly 
becoming renowned for his homeless 
and disability rights activism. He was 
a vocal opponent of anti-homeless ac- 


tions—especially Berkeley’s Measure 
O, a sit-lie law, and Measure N, an 
anti-loitering law, both passed in 1994. 
Danny’s activism even took him as far 
as Santa Cruz, where he joined local 
advocates for Santa Cruz’s homeless 
population. He was eventually asked 
to submit articles to Street Spirit and 
later to sit on its editorial board. 

He wrote a lot of obituaries during 
his time, “So many that my friends 
always said, ‘I hope you never write 
about me, brother!’” he laughs. 

Then he stops, growing serious: “I 
wrote a lot about people passing away 
on the street, because it made me an- 
ery,” Danny explains. “Dying—dying 
is nothing! But dying on the streets is 
brutal. All the money we spend in this 
country on crap—and then we let our 
fellow humans die in the streets.” 

In 1998, Danny met his wife, Katy, 
through a mutual friend. The fol- 
lowing year, she became pregnant, 
making housing a much more urgent 
concern. But when Danny visited the 
Berkeley Housing Authority to check 
his place on the housing list, he was 
told that his name had already been 
“called,” but since he did not respond 
to the notification, he had missed his 
chance. 

“They were like, ‘We sent a letter,’” 
Danny says, “and I’m like, ‘To where?! 
I’m homeless!’”” 

Danny called the newspaper and 
then, pulling an old trick out of his 
back pocket, slept on the doorstep 
of the Berkeley Housing Authority. 
When the reporter arrived in the 
morning, he found Danny there, stag- 
ing a one-man protest with a sign that 
read, “Why are there so many home- 


less people in Berkeley?” The reporter 


spoke with Danny, then went into the 
office to interview the director. Several 
minutes later, they emerged together, 
invited Danny in for a cup of coffee, 
and gave him a housing voucher and 
a week to find a place. By the time 
their first son, Nick, was born, Danny 
and Katy were living in a small house 
on Russell Street. 

The new stability in Danny’s life has 


only served to fuel his activism, which 


has blossomed into several intercon- 
nected projects over the years. In 1999, 
Danny started the Disabled People 


Danny McMullan smiles outside his Berkeley home 


Danny McMullan speaks at a protes 


Outside Project, aimed specifically 
towards addressing the needs of the 
disabled homeless community. Fol- 
lowing that, he began to plan sleep- 
outs where the homeless community 
could connect and problem-solve 
with the broader community, facil- 
itating food donations from local 
restaurants and charming police offi- 
cers into turning a blind eye towards 
the events. 

For some time, Danny had 
dreamed of organizing a “Poor 
Tour,” intended to bring the issue 
of homelessness to the forefront of 
public debate. With his assistance, 

a large group of homeless people 


Julia Irwin 


Courtesy of Danny McMulla 


would set up camp in some objec- 


tionably prominent part of town, 
and when the authorities inevitably 
came to tear the tents down, Danny 
would replace them and the group 
would travel to another highly 
visible site—then, he thought, they 
would rinse and repeat until the city 
was forced to act. 

In 2016, the First They Came for 
the Homeless encampment was 
swept from its spot outside of the 
library, and Danny saw his chance to 
make this dream come to fruition. 

“They were all on the sidewalk in 
front of one of those coffee shops on 
Telegraph, and I figured they were 
probably a little PO’d to be back on 
the sidewalk,” he says. Hoping to 
channel the group’s anger into ac- 


tion, Danny rallied the group. They 


camped in front of City Hall, by the 
Safeway on Northside, “and just all 


‘these spots where they’re going, ‘Get 
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rid of these guys 

The last stop on the Poor Tour was 
by the Here/There sign in South 
Berkeley, where the encampment has 
remained ever since. 

“It made me feel like I could have 
power in a world that made me feel 
pretty powerless at times,” Danny 
explains. “From the first day of my 
disability, when I found out I can 


make people [in the ICU] laugh, I 
- would think ‘If I can help somebody 
else, I’m not doing so bad.’ It gave 


me reason to get out of bed—and it 


* still does.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. Julia Irwin ts a recent 
UC Berkeley graduate. 
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USA—Supreme Court upholds 
Martin v. Boise 


In December, the Supreme Court refused to hear 
Martin v. Boise, the LA Times reports. This let stand 
the 9th Circut court ruling that protects homeless 
people’s right to sleep on the sidewalk or in public 
parks if no other shelter is available. 

The outcome was a significant victory for home- 
less activists and a setback for city officials in Cal- 
ifornia and other Western states who argued the 
ruling from the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
undercut their authority to regulate encampments 
on the sidewalks. 


San Francisco, CA—San Francisco 
opens first RV lot for people who 
live in vehicles 


On December 11, the city of San Francisco 
opened their first homeless RV parking lot, ABC7 
reports. 

The latest count in San Francisco shows there are 
over 700 occupied vehicles parked on city streets, 
way up from the tally in 2018 when there were 
432 inhabited vehicles. The new parking lot on 
San Jose Avenue will provide a new home for 30 
RVs with plugs, showers, water, office services on 
site. There will also be 24/7 security, provided by 
Urban Alchemy. 


San Jose, CA—San Jose police 
launch program to patrol WL Sais 
encampments 


San Jose police are launching a new program 
to curb the violence that occurs within homeless 
communities, KTVU reports. They announced in 
early December that, with their new Street Crimes 
Unit, they will be patrolling and enforcing the 
law in the homeless encampments “just as they 
would anywhere else.” Some homeless advocates 
are concerned the program will promote excessive 
enforcement while others are optimistic that it will 
make life safer for those who live on the street. 


New York, NY—New NYC bill 
requires homeless housing in new 
rental units 


New York will become the largest city in Ameri- 
ca to require that developers set aside housing for 
the homeless in new rental buildings, the New York 
Post reports. 

The bill guarantees homeless households receive 
15 percent of rental apartments at new housing 
developments with more than 40 units, provid- 
ed the developers received city funding or other 
assistance. 


Burlington, VA—Burlington settles 
lawsuit with ACLU; City workers 
must give cause, notice and storage 
when seizing property 


The city of Burlington and the Vermont chapter 
of the ACLU have settled a federal lawsuit over 
the city’s policy of confiscating and destroying 
the property of homeless residents, Valley News 
reports. The city has agreed to explain the specific 
reasons why encampments are being considered 
for removal. The city also agreed to provide an op- 
portunity to object to that removal, give adequate 
notice before taking property from sheltering sites, 
and store that property for at least 30 days. 

The original lawsuit was filed in October 2017 
following reports that Burlington was evicting 
residents from sheltering sites and seizing and 
destroying their personal property, despite city 
officials’ knowledge that shelters were full. 


Street Spirit 


Hundreds chanted: 


Occupy from page 4 


Charles Schwab, and shut down Wells Fargo Bank. 
Yet, the corporate media avoided reporting on this 
undeniably newsworthy action organized by West- 
ern Regional Advocacy Project. 

In the case of Occupy Wall Street, the mainstream 
media has been forced to cover these events, given 
the enormous number of occupations and the coast- 
to-coast extent of the protests. But too often, the 
corporate media have downplayed the significance 
of the protests, undercounted the numbers, and 


_ distorted the coverage. 


Distorted media coverage 


On November 2, Occupy Oakland estimated 
that up to 30,000 people took part in protests at 
some part of the day, and more than 10,000 people 
peacefully marched in a successful effort to shut 
down the Port of Oakland. But the corporate press 
devoted a disproportionate amount of coverage to 
the acts of a handful of people who threw rocks at 
store windows and spray-painted graffiti. The me- 
dia pounced on these few instances and breathlessly 
reported them as if unbelievably terrible crimes had 
been committed. What is wrong with this picture? 

First, the vast majority of demonstrators in 
Occupy Oakland have been deeply committed to 
nonviolence, even when facing extreme provocation 
by the police. The General Strike on November 2 
was held in a city still dismayed at the violent raid 
by Oakland police on October 25 that ended in 
more than 100 people being arrested, tear-gassed 
and beaten by police. Flash grenades and tear gas 
canisters were shot indiscriminately at close range 
and many are still in shock over the life-threatening 
skull fracture sustained by Scott Olsen, an Iraq war 
veteran attacked by Oakland police. 

Second, more than 99% of the people who 
marched on the Port of Oakland were nonviolent. 
Did they receive 99% of the news coverage for their 
principled and peaceful actions? No. Instead, the 
media gave coverage out of all proportion to the 
handful of people who did not adhere to nonvio- 
lence. The media always seems eager to sensation- 
alize the acts of a few, no matter how small, whose 
actions might be used to give the movement a black 
eye. 

Many demonstrators have become deeply dis- 
trustful of the media, and consider them to be an 
integral part of the system of corporate domina- 
tion. At about 8 p.m. on November 2, many of us 
who were blockading the entrances to the Port of 
Oakland were overjoyed to hear that the longshore- 
men’s union had just promised that the port would 
be closed all night. It was heartening to see hun- 
dreds of young activists respond as they realized 
they had succeeded in shutting down the port. 

Right then, a lone driver dangerously rammed his 
truck into a crowd of protesters on the road. Some 
were struck by the truck and everyone was appalled 
at the driver’s reckless actions. Many were angry. 
Yet, even in this volatile moment, nearly everyone 
exhibited great restraint and nonviolent discipline. 
Hundreds began chanting, “Peaceful! Peaceful!” 
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‘Peaceful! Peaceful!’ 


over and over again. 

The young people who had conducted themselves 
with such discipline, gentleness and restraint ex- 
pressed great concern that the media would smear 
the movement if they even learned of this incident, 
even though the truck driver had instigated it. 

Activists come to understand that in a demonstra- 
tion when 10,000 people uphold the code of nonvi- 
olence, if even a handful of people ignore that code 
and do a few dollars worth of damage to a building, 
the media will cover it obsessively and blow it up 
out of all proportion to make it look like a major © 
crime wave. 

Yet, illegal acts of financial corruption by giant 
corporations may haul in millions or billions from 
outright theft, and receive less coverage. Cata- 
strophic environmental crimes are committed by 
companies that endanger the lives of people, ani- 
mals and the entire ecosystem, yet they usually do 
not receive anything close to the breathless coverage 
of a few people unwisely breaking a window or 
setting a fire in a dumpster. 

Mainstream newspapers and TV stations often are 
owned by the same corporations that dominate the 


‘global economy. If you analyze the financial inter- 


ests of the corporations involved in reporting on 
this movement, it is clear that their natural alliance 
is with Wall Street, and not Occupy Wall Street. All 
their economic interests, stock holdings and wealth 
make them loyal to the 1%, not the 99%. 


The power of nonviolence 


Activists should study the lessons of past move- 
ments and realize how powerful and transformative 
nonviolent resistance can be. Nonviolent resistance 
has been at the core of countless movements that 
have overthrown dictators, stopped human rights 
violations, won labor struggles, resisted wars and 
overcome segregation. 

Far from being a weak or passive form of activ- 
ism, Mohandas Gandhi said that nonviolent re- 
sistance enables a small group to “defy the whole 
might of an unjust empire.” 

Yet, even as we call for nonviolence in our pro- 
tests, we must also remember that Gandhi said 
poverty is the worst form of violence. The U.S. 
economic system is to blame for systemic injustices 
that have plunged millions of people into the hellish 
violence of poverty and homelessness. 

In a country that spends hundreds of billions 
of dollars every year on cruel wars and senseless 
nuclear arsenals, we must not let the mainstream 
media detour us into thinking that graffiti and win- 
dow-breaking are the worst dangers we face. 

We need instead to pay attention to the dedicated 
activists of Occupy Oakland and realize that corpo- 
rations have raided the economy, increased poverty 
and enriched the 1% at the expense of the 99%. 


Terry Messman was a longtime anti-war activist and 
homeless rights advocate who co-founded Street Spirit in 
March 1995. He was Editor in Chief of Street Spirit for 
23 years. 


